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cA Word of Explanation to New Fi siends 


HE Manufacturers Association of Connecticut is a voluntary service 

organization made up of approximately 800 of the representative 

industries of Connecticut, which in turn employ approximately 225,000 
workers and represent invested capital of over $692,000,000. 


ra 


The Association was incorporated in 1910 and has for its object the 
advancement of the interest and welfare of its manufacturers and of the 
State of Connecticut as a whole. It serves its members in all matters in 
which they have a common or an individual interest. It speaks for them 
before Congress, at the State Legislature, before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, or wherever united representation is required. Through 
the medium of Connecticut Industry and a special bulletin service, it 
keeps members advised of matters of importance, whether this be in the 
field of human relations, federal or state taxation, transportation, re- 
search, power, national or state legislation, or any one of the hundred 
other subjects in which the manufacturer of today is keenly interested. 
Under the direction of its Board of Directors and its committees, com- 
posed of industrial leaders who give generously of their time to Associa- 
tion affairs, it is guided in the difficult problems which beset industry at 
every step and the ultimate and satisfactory solutions of which are so 
vitally important in a state as highly industrialized as is Connecticut. 
Over seventy prominent industrialists, each an expert in his field, serve 
upon these committees, giving the benefit of their wide experience to the 
membership at large, and in this self-sacrificing interest lies the organi- 
zation’s greatest strength. 
e 


It is the aim of the Association to be constructive and progressive 
and to help make Connecticut the best state in the Union industrially and 
every other way. In addition to serving its members, the in- 
formation which it compiles on numerous matters of gen- 
eral public interest is available for the use of the 
state and for outside research organizations. 





This business of damage claims. . 


‘““My damage claims have al- 
ways been paid promptly and 
fairly,” said a prominent manu- 
facturer recently in discussing 
shipments via the American- 
Hawaiian Steamship Company. 
The incident is typical of the 
spirit that the American-Ha- 
waiian claims policies have en- 
gendered in its shippers. Every 
precaution is taken to prevent 


Modern 


and rigid operating regulations 


damage. equipment 


assure dependable handling. 
When damage does occur, how- 


ever, American-Hawaiian makes 


recompense quickly and _ efh- 
ciently. Ninety-seven percent of 
claims received are disposed of 


the same month —a record to 


our knowledge, unequaled by any 
other line. 


The fair, prompt claims settle- 
ments are only one aspect of 
American-Hawaiian transport 
service. Entrust your product 
to American-Hawaiian, no mat- 


ter what its value or bulk, and 


you will have the assurance that 
it will go to market economi- 
cally. safely and on time. 

Twenty-three modern freighters 
comprise this famous fleet. One 
sails East and one West every 
four days, giving more frequent 
and more regular service than 
any other offered between Bos- 
ton, New York, Philadelphia, 
Charleston and Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Oakland, Port- 
land, Seattle and Tacoma 
through the Panama Canal. In- 
vite our local office to confer 


with your traffic manager. 
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VOLUME AND PROFITS 


I believe that the one great and outstanding lesson that industry 
has learned in recent years is that volume and profits are not synonymous. 
The work which the Manufacturers Association is carrying on at the 
present time in cooperation with the Hartford Chapter of the National 
Association of Cost Accountants bears active witness to the increasing 
importance which proper cost methods must play in modern business. 
Unintelligent competition and destructive price cutting bore promise of 
something close to ruination for many industries. In the opinion of 
experts much of this lay in little or no knowledge of proper accounting 
methods and as a result the Association and the Hartford Chapter have 


been holding a series of dinner-meetings at which prominent cost and ac- 
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counting experts have addressed large groups of manufact@rers from all 
parts of the state. The importance of promoting such a study of better 


accounting methods can scarcely be overestimated and there need be little 
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fear of Connecticut’s industrial future when its executives are so fore- 
sighted in attacking a problem which lies at the root of many, I might 
almost say most, of our industrial difficulties. The efficiency of our sales 
forces, the excellency of our products, our research in establishing new 
markets, expert transportation equipment, the best labor conditions in 
the world, can none of them help us one iota if the goods cannot be sold 
at a profit. They cannot be sold at that necessary profit unless someone 
is trained and capable of knowing what are the actual costs of doing 


business. (Reprinted from the Hartford Courant of July 1) 
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Connecticut Industry 


U.S. Shipping Board Host to 
Manufacturers 


Connecticut, as a manufacturing state, has always been interested in the promotion of its foreign 
trade, and has become increasingly so in recent years. Exporters and potential exporters, 
with a keen eye to competitive conditions are today studying modern methods of 
developing their foreign business and have a particular interest in the 
development of an American service for American business. 

trip was a liberal education for every guest. 


O N June 1, one hundred and twenty-five 
members of the Manufacturers Associa- 
tion of Connecticut were the guests of the 
United States Shipping Board on an inspec- 
tion trip of New York Harbor. The party 
made the trip to New York in special Pull- 
mans, groups from various cities boarding the 
train at points enroute. 

On arrival at the 
Grand Central Station 
the party was met by 
G. W. Moore, traffic 
manager and D. S. 
Bixler, special traffic 
representative and es- 
corted to special parlor 
busses in which the trip 
was made to the pier at 
Hoboken. The busses 
were routed through 
the Holland Vehicular 
Tunnel so that those 
who had not before 
been privileged to see 
the tunnel might have 
the opportunity of ob- 
serving at first hand 
this new transportation 
channel. 

The delays which al- 
ways arise in handling 
a group of this size 
were reduced to a min- 
imum through the efficient arrangements made 
by the Shipping Board officials and prior to 
luncheon opportunity was afforded to inspect 
near-by piers and vessels. Headquarters were 
established on the S. S. America of the United 
States Lines, the newest of the cabin ships 
in trans-Atlantic service and the party then 
visited the American France Line, Pier 1, at 
Hoboken where freight was being delivered 
by truck to be loaded on the S. S. Sarcoxie 


S. M. Stone (left) and E. Kent Hubbard 
enjoy the sea breezes 


This 


shortly to sail for French ports. 

At the American Diamond Line pier at Ho- 
boken, the S. S. Anaconda was seen loading for 
Rotterdam, the S. S. Eastern Dawn for Ant- 
werp and the S. S. City of Alton and S. S. Saco 
unloading cargoes from Rotterdam and Ant- 
werp. 

The S. S. Southern 
Cross of the Munson 
Steamship Lines was 
also in dock, preparing 
to sail for South Amer- 
ica on the regular fort- 
nightly service to the 
east coast. 


The party then re- 
turned to the America 
for luncheon at 1:30 
and as they assembled, 
a musical program was 
provided by the ship’s 
orchestra. G.M. 
Moore, traffic manager 
of the Merchant Fleet 
Corporation presided at 
luncheon and extended 
thanks to Captain 
Fried, Master of the 
S. S. America, whose 
hospitality added so 
much to the occasion. 
Captain Fried wel- 
comed the party and 
after him General A. C. Dalton, vice-president 
and general manager of the Merchant Fleet 
Corporation, discussed ‘‘ The Present and Fu- 
ture of the American Merchant Marine,”’ tell- 
ing of the great progress made in the past year 
in developing the fleet and establishing it in 
competition with foreign lines. 

Seated at the speakers’ table with General 
Dalton, Captain Fried and Mr. Moore, were 
president E. Kent Hubbard of the Manufac- 
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Leaving the busses at the pier 


turers Association of Connecticut; Samuel M. 
Stone, president of Colt’s Patent Fire Arms 
Manufacturing Company, Hartford; J. A. 
Droege, general manager, New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad Company, New 
Haven; J. T. Chidsey, president, Veeder-Root 
Inc., Bristol ; W. H. Pease, general traffic man- 
ager, Bridgeport Brass Company, Bridgeport; 
W. B. Keene, vice-president, Munson Lines, 
New York City; Charles H. Cheney, president, 
South Manchester Railroad Company, South 
Manchester; F. B. Farnsworth, president, 
Eastern Machinery Company, New Haven; 
QO. B. Hough, treasurer, Eagle Lock Company, 
Terryville. 

Responding to General Dalton and express- 
ing the appreciation of the members of the 
Association for the welcome that had been ac- 
corded them, President Hubbard said: 


‘General Dalton has made, two references 
which I cannot allow to pass unnoticed. In 
the first place he spoke of his Irish descent 
and of his fighting blood, and I want to assure 
him that on this occasion he is among fighting 
New Englanders who want to see the American 
flag re-established on the seven seas. In the 
second place the General stated that he had 
been manufacturing for one year under the 
government and | want to assure him and all 
of you that that is just the type of manufac- 
turing which Connecticut manufacturers do not 

want. I might refer at length to the attempts 
which have been made in connection with the 
passage of the Hull bill and other bills which 
have for their purpose the destruction of pri- 
vate initiative in manufacturing. 

“All of you, in February a year ago, read 
the stirring lines which told of the heroic rescue 
performed by the commanding officer of the 


S. S. Roosevelt in connection with the sinking 
of the S. S. Antinoe. War heroes we have 
had and we esteem them, but perhaps few of 
you know that Commander Fried whose guests 
we are today was the commanding officer of 
the S. S. Roosevelt on that occasion. 


‘ Connecticut manufacturers as well as being 
good business men are patriotic. In every 
emergency the citizens of Connecticut have pro- 
duced over their share of men, money and 
materials. During the great war little old 
Connecticut supplied 65% of the small arms 
and ammunitions used by allied troops, a splen- 
did record. We are a manufacturing state. 
We are an exporting state and our good busi- 
ness sense and our patriotism demand that we 
take advantage of the facilities which are of- 
ferred us by the United States Shipping Board. 
Freedom of the seas is essential to the pros- 
perity of nations. There can be no such free- 
dom-unless the commerce of a nation is carried 
on by its own ships. Nations have become 
great and have remained great because in peace 
time and in emergencies they have been able 
to conduct their commerce. Ownership oi 
steamships under the nation’s flag is tantamount 
to control of commerce. We should have one 
slogan at all times, ‘ American goods in Amer- 
ican bottoms ’. 


“We assure you, General Dalton and gentle- 
‘men, that Connecticut industry is with you. 
You will find Connecticut industry a leader in 
this movement for the support of the United 
States Merchant Marine and it is our hope 
that through the Transportation Committee 


of the Manufacturers Association there will 
be developed a spirit of co-operation which 
will work to the mutual advantage of the 
United States Shipping Board, and Connecticut 
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industry. We need you, you need us, and we 
welcome your suggestions. 

‘In conclusion and in behalf of Connecticut 
industrialists who are gathered here today | 
want to thank the United States Shipping Board 


through you, General Dalton, for inviting us — 


here, and I want to thank you, Captain Fried, 
and your staff for the hospitality which has 
been extended to us.”’ 


After luncheon the party boarded a sea-going 
tug and inspected piers and ships along the 
great water front. The terminals of the Amer- 
ican Export Line at Greenpoint, Brooklyn were 
visited, among others. This line operates a 
fleet of 21 fast cargo and mail steamers be- 
tween North Atlantic and Mediterranean and 
Black Sea ports. The S. S. Luxpalile was seen 
unloading a valuable cargo of olive oil and 
other imports from Italy and Spain and the 
S. S. Saugus unloading a cargo from Alex- 
andria. 


Pier 7, North River, the regular berth of 
the American Merchant and Oriole Lines and 
Pier 86, North River, regular berth of the 
Leviathan, giant ship of the American Mer- 
chant Marine, were inspected. At Pier 7, 
the S. S. American Merchant, which is one of 


Connecticut Industry 


the fast passenger and freight liners sailing 
every week for London, was in dock and the 
S. S. Hoxie of the Oriole Line was seen load- 
ing freight for Manchester. 

At Pier 9, Jersey City, the President Gar- 
field of the Dollar Line Round-the-World-Serv- 
ice was loading for Manila, Japan and the Far 
East and thence westward around the world. 
These steamers were formerly owned by the 
Government and are now operated by the Dol- 
lar Steamship Company. 

At Pier 66, East River, the S. S. Schenectady 
of the American Scantic Line, was loading a 
cargo for Copenhagen and Helsinfors. This 
line also was formerly Government property 
but is now owned privately by the Moore & 
McCormack Company. 


From Pier 4, at the Erie Basin, Brooklyn, 
used by the American Brazil Line operating 
between New York and north Brazil ports, the 
tug went to the Army Base Piers at Brooklyn. 
Here the new motorship West Cusseta, one of 
several operated by the Atlantic-Australian 
Line under the American flag, was preparing 
to sail for Australian ports. The S. S. Archer 
of the American Pioneer Line was also load- 
ing for Honolulu, Manila and Far Eastern 


Part of the group photographed at the battery 
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ports, and the S. S. Algic was seen unloading 
a cargo from Calcutta and other Indian ports. 
The Army Base Piers are also used by the 
American West African Line and the American 
Republic Line. The S. S. Otho of the former 
line had just completed unloading a cargo from 


West Africa and the S. S. West Calumb and 
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the S. S. West Selene of the Republics Line 
were seen loading for Brazilian ports. 

Moving pictures were taken throughout the 
trip by the staff photographer of the United 
States Lines and the films, which will be pre- 
sented to the Association, will be shown at a 
later date in Connecticut. 





What is Going On in Other States 


A Resumé of Interesting Items, Legislative and Otherwise 


Michigan has just made new boiler regula- 
tions effective. The Board of Boiler Rules of 
the Department of Labor and Industry at 
Lansing states that no person, firm or corpo- 
ration shall engage in repairing steam boilers 
to be used in that state unless registered with 
the Board and authorized to do such work. 
Any repair work done after registration is com- 
plied with, shall be reported to the | Board, 
with reasons for doing the work and an explan- 
ation of the manner in which it was done. All 
work shall be done in accord with the Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers boiler 
code. Commissioned boiler inspectors shall re- 
port “all causes of damaged or defective 
boilers due to age or accident ” and the Board 
“desires that safety latches be placed on fire 
doors of boilers operating under the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers Power Code.” 

The Louisiana Legislature is in session and 
among the bills introduced are several of par- 
ticular interest. One provides for an attorneys’ 
fee of 20% on all compensation suits; another 
for the weekly pay of all employes; another 
creates a State Publicity Commission to serve 
without pay under an annual appropriation of 
$150,000 and another provides that all state 
institutions shall give preference to Louisiana- 
made products. 

The Kentucky General Assembly came to 
a close recently and was remarkable for its 
refusal to pass legislation inimical to the best 
interests of the state. One measure that went 
through authorized a thorough investigation 
of the compensation laws of the state, super- 
seding one which called for “a state insurance 
feature.” A bill passed creating a Kentucky 
Progress Exposition with an annual appropria- 
tion of $50,000 for two years to be spent in 
advertising the attractions of Kentucky. A 
bill creating a State Board of Plumbing Com- 
missioners passed the Senate 30-0, the House 
51-20, and was vetoed by the Governor. A 
bill was passed requiring the installation of suc- 





tion or exhaust systems where emery wheels 
or belts are used in polishing, et cetera. A 
uniform sales act also became law. 

Judgment of the New Jersey courts has been 
reversed in the case of Rupert Ribnick versus 
the Commissioner of Labor, through a ruling 
of the Supreme Court of the United States 
that it is not within the power of states to fix 
prices which an employment agency may charge 
for its services. The power to require a license 
and to regulate the conduct is distinct, in the 
opinion of the Court, from the power to fix 
prices. 

Colonel LeRoy Hodges of Virginia, who 
spoke at the last annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation, has been authorized by Congress to 
accept decorations which have been conferred 
upon him by the Czechoslovak and Italian gov- 
ernments. 

Office workers in factories and mercantile 
establishments are not subject to the provisions 
of the new law of New York State regulating 
the hours of labor for women over sixteen years 
of age, according to a recent decision of the 
Attorney General. It is assumed that members 
of the Association, operating in any way in 
New York, are familiar with the provisions of 
the new law in regard to overtime, etc. If 
not, full information will be sent on request. 


_ The poet who thought civilized man couldn’ 
live without cooks ought to see us now. 


“Bring unto the sorrowing 
All release from pain; 
Let the lips of laughter 
Overflow again; 
And with all the needy 
O divide, I pray, 
This vast treasure of content 
That is mine today! ” 


James Whitcomb Riley. 
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The Relation of Sales Expense 
to Factory Costs 


By L. C. Humason 


Secretary and Treasurer, Humason Manufacturing Company, Forestville 


Mr. Humason’s address, given at the third of a series of meetings held 
jointly by the Hartford Chapter of the National Association of Cost 
Accountants and the Manufacturers Association of Connecticut, is another 
of the splendid contributions made by Connecticut experts to these studies 


of modern cost accounting. 


The meetings are held for the purpose of 


developing a wider use of intelligent cost work in order that unintelligent 


competition may be materially reduced. 


One or more of the addresses 


are appearing each month in Connecticut Industry. 


NE hundred and fifteen years ago, a clock 

maker set up a little shop on the spot 
where our plant is located. During the summer 
he made his product, and in the fall he loaded 
an ox cart with clocks and went south to sell 
them. This southern trip was not a mid-winter 
diversion; it was an economic necessity. Our 
industrious forebears in Connecticut had little 
money to spend on luxuries, so the clock-maker 
was forced to seek a market elsewhere. His 
selling expense was therefore large and an item 
with which to reckon. 


Trend of Relation of Sales Expense to Sales 


As time went on, the development of our 
postal and carrier systems bridged the distance 
between source and market, and selling expense 
became less of a factor. Industry in New Eng- 
land could not keep up with the growing de- 
mand from various sections of the country and 
soon after the Civil War, sales expense was 
actually a minor element in the prices made by 
the manufacturers. 

During the last fifty years, however, the 
tables have again turned. The tendency of in- 
dustry to specialize and so develop what we 
speak of as mass production, has greatly re- 
duced the cost of manufacture. But mass pro- 
duction most naturally results in overproduc- 
tion. In an effort to maintain high efficiency, 
it has been necessary for industry to create and 
stimulate new markets. This has, of course, 
increased the cost of selling per unit of sales. 
Some authorities claim that since 1870 the cost 
of distribution to the consumer has increased 
300%. The manufacturers’ share has un- 


doubtedly increased in a similar proportion. 

Elbert Hubbard popularized the familiar 
saying that if a man would build bigger and 
better mouse-traps even though he were in the 
wilderness the world would beat a path to his 
door. Those days are gone forever. We are 
living in a business world revolutionized by ad- 
vertising. Before the consumer buys, he must 
now be instructed by a popular magazine, his 
favorite radio station or through an endorse- 
ment by a famous actress. Upon introducing 
a new car, one well known manufacturer re- 
cently invested a considerable amount that its 
public might hear Al Jolson broadcast some 
bed-time stories. 


Accountants’ Part in Determining Sales 
Expense 


But the question of how much one company 
is willing to pay Al Jolson or how much your 
company is willing to pay a star salesman are 
problems for advertising and sales executives 
and not for cost accountants. At the start 
of the year, the. accountant must obtain from 
such executives the amount which they appro- 
priate for sales work and see that this figure 
is properly handled in his costs. At the close 
of the year, or month, as the case may be, he 
should then be able to show whether Al Jolson 
or the star salesman has proved profitable. 

It is important that the sales and advertising 
executive be able to get the point of view of the 
accountant. Mr. Homer J. Buckley of Chi- 
cago is recognized as one of the foremost au- 
thorities in the country on sales promotion. 
In a list of four qualifications of a man in sales 
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or advertising work, he mentions as the first 
and most important of all, a knowledge of cost 
accounting and finance. He stresses the point 
that before money be spent for sales or adver- 
tising work, the executive must know how much 
he can afford to appropriate for a campaign. 
His experience has shown that when an execu- 
tive states, “ Sales are slipping. We want to 
do more advertising,” the problem is first one 
for a cost accountant, and then for an adver- 
tising expert. Such a statement from one who 
is giving a life’s work to sales promotion is so 
unusual as to deserve serious consideration. 
It is in keeping with John Montague’s state- 
ment, made at our last meeting, that if a man 
does not know his costs, he does not know his 
business. 


Common Sense Needed in Applying Selling 
Expense 


Selling expense cannot be applied to costs by 
any exact standard, but rather by sound com- 
mon sense. In making this statement I realize 
how absurd it sounds to those who are not cost 
accountants. The members of the Manufac- 
turers’ Association of Connecticut are invited 
to come to learn the scientific means of distrib- 
uting selling costs and are advised to apply 
common sense. 

More common sense and less abstract theory 
and elaborate technic might make the work of 
many cost accountants more respected. Good 
accountants are conspicuous by the good judg- 
ment which they employ in their practical use 
of scientific methods. Such men fully recognize 
the limitations of any cost system, and are al- 
ways ready to alter standard practice as their 
judgment dictates in order to obtain the best 
practical results. 

I am told that one of the most able members 
of this chapter of the National Association of 
Cost Accountants was called upon some years 
ago to testify as a cost expert in a law suit 
involving a considerable sum of money. The 
opposing attorney, appreciating that cost ac- 
counting cannot be an exact science, and decid- 
ing to make use of his knowledge of the fact, 
asked our fellow member if he had ever been 
able to obtain an exact cost on anything. The 
accountant most properly answered, ‘‘ No.” 
Had he answered otherwise, the able attorney 
could have made a monkey out of him. But 


the court, less experienced in cost details, was 
aghast, and much to the lawyer’s delight ruled 
out the experienced witness as incompetent. 

In manufacturing, costs follow certain stand- 
ards which have been carefully discussed in the 
last two meetings. 


The problem of operating 
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a tool room is much the same whether it is 
located in a textile plant or in a brass goods 
factory. Two plants making exactly the same 
product may have entirely different selling costs, 
however, due to varying methods of distribu- 
tion, to plant location, to the amount of good 
will a trade name controls and many such 
causes. 

The Gillette Safety Razor has a past record 
on which to establish a selling cost. They 
have bought and paid for a certain market. 
It is their property. Suppose you intend to 
make and sell a similar razor. Must you not 
be prepared to either buy part of their market 
in direct competition with them, or to develop 
a new market? In either case your selling cost 
would be high, probably much higher per unit 
of sales than is theirs. 

The problem of obtaining results in sales 
promotion seems to be less definite than the 
problem of obtaining results in manufacturing. 
Why does one man use only Socony gasoline, 
another Gulf and still another Colonial? Is 
there a startling difference between the products 
or are these preferences the intangible results 
of clever advertising? Surely there is small 
basis on which to call sales expense an exact 
science. 


What Constitutes Selling Expense? 


We need hardly speak of the items making 
up selling expense. They are ordinarily quite 
distinct from factory costs. Briefly they are 
often considered as follows: 

1. The home office, which includes salaries 
and expenses of the sales and allied de- 
partments. 

Agencies, branches and travelers and the 

expenses to maintain them. 

3. Publicity, such as advertising, catalogs, 
etc. 

4. Discounts allowed to customers and other 
special accounts. 


Often, however, administrative expense is 
included with sales, and since it has not been 
considered in our last two meetings on factory 
expense, I will speak briefly of it here. 

How to handle administrative expense in 
costs is a much disputed question. Author- 
ities disagree. There are those who say that 
there is no administrative expense; that all ex- 
penditures are either in behalf of production or 
sales. There are others who make many entries 
against the administrative account. With 
“malice toward none and charity toward all”’ 
I take the stand that there is administrative 
expense, such as the keeping of corporate rec- 
ords, the expense of the treasury and of in- 


bo 
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come tax records, property taxes, etc., but that 
this expense should be kept reasonably low in 
order that all possible charges may be made 
against the factory and thus allocated to the 
production center. 


Administrative expense is, however, a small 
item in the total cost, and can be applied in 
one way or another without materially affect- 
ing the selling price. ‘When not distributed 
between factory cost and selling cost, it is 
almost universally added as 
a direct percentage on the 
total factory cost. This 
seems reasonable, _ since 
many of the items of which 
it is composed are more 
closely related to sales than 
to direct labor alone. 


Dividing Sales Expense 
Between Products 


In most manufacturing 
concerns there are several 
different products, some 
easy to sell, others costly, 
yet sold by the same sales- 
man and the same advertis- 
ing. A salesman sells shoes 
and carries stockings as a 
side line. How much shall 
be charged to shoes, how 
much to. stockings? <A 
careful study of his time 
and his sales on the field 
is the only answer. Gen- 
eral Motors broadcast programs for the “ en- 
tire General Motors Family.” Shall the ex- 
pense be evenly divided, or distributed accord- 
ing to sales or what have you? Ask the ad- 
vertising manager the anticipated sales result- 
ing from such broadcasting and divide it 
accordingly. ‘This is another example of ap- 
plied common sense. In either case, there is 
no way of proving accurately the result. Mr. 
James H. Barrett, vice president of the Kellogg 
Company of Battle Creek, Michigan, has pre- 
pared an excellent paper on the subject of div- 
iding selling expenses among products, which 
was published in the February 15, 1928, Bul- 
letin of the National Association of Cost Ac- 
countants. To one who has such a problem, 
this paper is very instructive. 


Applying Sales Expense to Costs 


Having divided your selling expense among 
the products you have for sale, there remains 
the very important decision as to how this ex- 
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pense should be added to your total factory 
cost. Many concerns in Connecticut manufac- 
ture products such as builders’ hardware, clocks, 
typewriters, etc., which are in fact assemblies 


_of many units, some manufactured by them- 
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selves and some purchased from other con- 
cerns. It is common practice, and properly so, 
to consider the selling expense as a certain per- 
centage of the total cost of the product. But 
there are other companies which are specialists 
in the production of cer- 
tain units such as stamp- 


ings, castings, forgings, 
screw machine products, 
twine, cloth, etc. In these 


latter concerns the financial 
return is often absolutely 
dependent on the rate at 
which the equipment can 
be kept running. It is es- 
sential that production be 
kept near to plant capacity. 
The rate of profit per dol- 
lar of sales is usually less 
than with the maker of the 
assembled unit, but the 
capital turnover is usually 
greater. The number of 
concerns in the state so en- 
gaged is so large that I 
will make special reference 
to them. In most of such 
plants the product for sale 
is not material but plant 
capacity. Since their cus- 
tomers buy in terms of dollars, they are nat- 
urally accustomed to talk in terms of dollars. 
A salesman would have a better chance for a 
raise if he told his chief that he had obtained 
a ten thousand dollar order, than if he told 
him that he had sold three thousand machine 
hours and two thousand or so labor hours. 
However, since factory costs are figured on a 
basis of machine and labor hours, in many 
cases sales costs should be figured in the same 
way. 

To illustrate the difference we will presume 
that a firm is given the opportunity to figure 
on a piece made either of brass or steel, which- 
ever is the cheaper. The problem is a very 
common one in our own line of manufacture, 
and if woven fabrics are substituted, the appli- 
cation is the same. Shall selling expense de- 
pend on plant capacity or on total cost? 


The following figures are an illustration of 
just such an example: 


(Continued on page 21) 
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AERIAL View oF THE ConpE Nast PLANT aT GREENWICH 


An excellent view of one of Connecticut’s most beautiful industrial properties, with Long Island Sound 


beyond. 
the Vogue Fashion Bi-Monthly. 


Condé Nast Publications, Inc., publish Vogue, Vanity Fair, House and Garden and 
The largest battery of sheet-fed rotary presses 
in the world, is located at this plant. 


This is the seventeenth of a 


series of aerial views of Connecticut plants appearing 
each month in Connecticut Industry. 


Industrial News Around the State 


Deute Comes to Billings & Spencer 


A. H. Deute of New York, formerly of the 
Borden Company, has been elected president 
of the Billings & Spencer Company of Hart- 
ford, to succeed the late Arthur W. Fox. Plans 
for reorganization of the company are under 
way but no definite announcement as to pro- 
cedure has been made. 


$1,000,000 of New Orders 

The Boeing Air Transport Company, oper- 
ating from Chicago to the Pacific Coast, has 
placed an order for 115 engines, with the Pratt 
& Whitney Aircraft Company of Hartford. 





The order calls for 105 of the 500 H. P. Hor- 
net engines and 10 of the 400 H. P. Wasp en- 
gines, the total value of which runs well over 
$1,000,000. At the present time Pratt & Whit- 
ney have orders on their books totalling more 
than $6,000,000. Additional floor space is being 


taken over as manufacturing demands increase. 


Vouched For 


.Harry E. Hasty, resident manager of the 
Robert Gair Company of Montville, is the hero 
of a tale which movie directors as well as 
financiers will envy. It is a true story, too. 
The Union Trust Company of Cleveland sent 
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$105,000 in negotiable bonds by registered 
mail to the New York offices of the First Na- 
tional Corporation. The bonds were received 
but then lost and after fruitless search some 
one suggested that they might have been thrown 
into a waste paper basket. Officials of the 
company to which the waste was sold were 
communicated with and it was ascertained that 
the waste paper taken from the bond company’s 
ofices had been sent in a carload shipment to 
the Robert Gair plant to be ground up for 
corrugated boxes. 

When the harried officials reached the Gair 
factory, six of the twenty-two bales.had already 
been made into pulp — but, deep down in the 
middle of one of the remaining sixteen, and 
the first one opened, they found the envelope 
containing the bonds. 


Pay by Check 


The Southern New England Telephone Com- 
pany has joined the ranks of the “ pay-by- 
check ” advocates after a year’s study and in- 
vestigation of the problem. More than 5,000 
employes will now receive weekly checks in- 
stead of pay envelopes and automatic devices 
are used to imprint names and amounts and 
to sign the checks. 


Bullard Machine Tool Promotions 


Stanley H. Bullard, vice president of the 
Bullard Machine Tool Company of Bridge- 
port, has announced the promotion of Thomas 
E. Dunn to the works managership of that con- 
cern. Mr. Bullard, who has been works man- 
ager, will devote his time to more general 
activities of the company and leave the produc- 
tion activities to Mr. Dunn, formerly assistant 
works manager. Mr. Dunn has been with the 
Bullard Company since 1917. 


New Electric Company in Meriden 


Ernest C. Wilcox, president of the Connect- 
icut Telephone & Electric Company of Meri- 
den, which is now being operated by receivers, 
has organized a new company known as the 
E. C. Wilcox Corporation and will manufac- 
ture electrical supplies and develop processes 
pertaining to the electrical business. 


New Industry for Newtown 


Newtown has a new industry in the Plastic 
Molding Corporation, which is to occupy the 
former Premier Manufacturing Company’s 
plant at Sandy Hook. The incorporators of the 
new concern are William T. Cole, general man- 
ager of the Fabric Fire Hose Company, Wil- 
liam A. Kimball, formerly purchasing agent of 
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the New Departure Manufacturing Company 
of Bristol, John W. Anderson of Danbury and 
Edward W. Troy and George M. Stuart of 
Newtown. 

The plant which the company will occupy is 


‘known as the old “Dutch” rubber shop where 


some of the early and most expert rubber 
workers in the country learned their trade. The 
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New President of the 
Hartford Association 


Poppenhauser Rubber Works was the original 
company, starting operations before the Civil 
War. Among its early employes was the late 
L. Otto P. Meyers, a noted chemist, who is 
said to have been the first man to perfect the 
safety match and also the inventor of the tele- 
scope cases formerly used so generally by trav- 
eling salesmen. 


Coffin Heads Hartford Association 


Arthur D. Coffin, president and treasurer of 
C. H. Dexter & Sons, Inc. of Windsor Locks, 
was elected president of the Manufacturers’ 
Association of Hartford County at the recent 
annual meeting of that organization. Mr. 
Coffin has been vice president for two years and 
succeeds Charles B. Cook, vice president and 
general manager of the Royal Typewriter Com- 
pany,. Hartford. 

Clayton R. Burt, vice president and general 
manager of Pratt & Whitney Company, Hart- 
ford, was elected first vice president, George 
E. Bean, general manager of the Vulcan Iron 
Works, New Britain, second vice president and 
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the Phoenix State Bank and Trust Company, 
treasurer. 


A Big One 
Wilcox, Crittenden & Company, Inc. of Mid- 


dletown, manufacturers of marine hardware, 
have installed a new drop hammer weighing 
80,000 pounds. The new hammer will per- 
mit the manufacture of larger forgings than 
the company has heretofore been able to make 
and two other hammers are being scrapped 
to make room for it. The base of the new 
hammer is a solid casting weighing 44,000 
pounds. 


Royal to Build 


Contracts have been awarded for the erec- 
tion of a five-story addition to the Royal Type- 
writer Company plant, Hartford, at an esti- 
mated cost of $250,000. There will be two 
buildings of mill construction and together they 
will afford a 25% increase in production 
capacity. 


De-Inking Concern Formed in New Haven 


The Reclamation Company of America has 
been formed by a group of prominent New 
Haven men who will lease the company’s serv- 
ices on a royalty basis for the de-inking of 
newspapers. 

For many years chemists have been endeav- 
oring to work out a method for reclaiming 
printed newspapers and the process which the 
New Haven company controls is the result of 
an invention made by Grant Hammond, which 
has been tested at a small paper mill at Quaker 
Hill, outside of New London, bought by the 
company for that purpose. 

The board of directors of the new company 
includes Burton N. Blatchley, contractor, Al- 
bert W. Kraft, treasurer United States [ilum- 
inating Company, Arthur W. Chambers, law- 
yer, George F. Barnes, president Barnes Tool 
Company, H. S. Hinkle, president National 
Folding Box Company, all of New Haven. The 
other directors are George Dowd, director of 
the Madison Trust Company, Madison, Conn., 
and George W. Wheelwright, president of the 
George W. Wheelwright Company, Leo- 
minster, Massachusetts. 


New Power Plant for Underwood 


The Underwood-Elliot Fisher Company will 
enlarge the Hartford plant in the erection of 
a new power plant, to cost approximately $300,- 
000. The new building will be ready for oper- 
ations by January 1, 1929. 

In addition to the recent consolidation ef- 
fected by it, the Underwood-Elliot Fisher Com- 
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pany will absorb, through stock transfer, the 
Underwood Computing Machine Company, 
also of Hartford. 


Connecticut Firm in New Wire Merger 


Through the formation of the National Elec- 
tric Products Corporation, a merger has been 
completed, of wide interest in the wire industry. 
The consolidation includes the Habirshaw 
Cable and Wire Corporation of Bridgeport, 
the National Metal Molding Company of Pitts- 
burg, the American Copper Products Corpo- 
ration of Bayway, New Jersey and the British 
American Metals Company of Plainfield, New 
Jersey. Between $15,000,000 and $20,000,- 
000 is involved. 

W. C. Robinson of Pittsburgh is chairman 
of the board of the new company, Wylie Brown 
of New York is president and F. S. Jerome 
of New Haven is treasurer. Mr. Jerome is 
president of the Seymour Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Seymour, Conn. 


Contact Between Manufacturer and Consumer 


The Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Company of 
Thompsonville has inaugurated a new service 
for its trade in the establishment of an interior 
decorating service. The experiment, if it may 
be called that, is an interesting one in its fur- 
therance of a closer relationship between manu- 
facturer, retailer and consumer, of late a much 
discussed question. 

John A. Sweetser, president of the company, 
says of the new service: 

‘The inauguration of an Interior Decorat- 
ing Service by the Bigelow-Hartford Carpet 
Company came as a direct result of national 
advertising. It should follow that when manu- 
facturers of household furnishings (and espe- 
cially those furnishings which are decorative) 
advertise their products in an appealing, attrac- 
tive way, that the consumer feels it is to the 
manufacturer that he or she should write if 
advice about selection, correct use, etc., is 
needed. The advertising appeal to the con- 
sumer is direct and therefore brings to the man- 
ufacturer this natural and satisfactory response, 
which can only be handled successfully by the 
establishment of a Home Decorating Service. 
In establishing our service, we felt, first of all, 
that through our advertising we must make the 
consumer teel that if she consulted us her prob- 
lem would receive personal consideration. 

“In our advertising we suggest, first, that 
the consumers avail themselves of our decorat- 
ing advice, and, secondly, if further advice is 
desired, send 25¢ for our book ‘Color and 
Design — Their Use In Home Decoration.’ 
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In addition to this personal service and the dis- 
tribution of our booklet, we always give the 
names of at least two local dealers where the 
rugs or carpet suggested can be_ purchased. 


These dealers are then notified and can follow 


up this lead if they so desire. 

‘It is interesting to note here that many in- 
quiries, especially from remote farm districts, 
would indicate that the consumer is definitely in- 
terested in the particular rug or carpet shown in 
the advertisement, and-only wishes to know, 
first, where, nearest to her town, it can be pur- 
chased. After it has been purchased the con- 
sumer then frequently consults us about draper- 
ies, furniture, etc., to go with the rug, in fact, re- 
quests a complete color and furnishing scheme. 

‘‘'When the manufacturer establishes a dec- 
orating service he must be equipped to give 
advice to consumers of all classes, particularly 
the class which enables him to manufacture in 
volume. Advice must be of practical interest 
to farm women, as well as to women who live 
in suburbs, in cities both large and small, in 
apartments, or in houses. 

‘The decorator or decorators who give ad- 
vice must be able to know from the letter, or 
the description furnished on a blank form sup- 
plied in answer to the inquiry, the character 
of design, quality, possible colors, etc., that will 
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fit into a given environment, whether it be a 
New England or a Kansas farm-house, a New 
York apartment, or a Spanish type house on 
the Pacific Coast. 

‘All the foregoing description of our dec- 
orating service is given to show that as a result 
of advice to the consumer, the salesman has 
in many instances found that his customer comes 
to him, not as in the past, seeking help or sug- 
gestions to aid her in making a selection of a 
rug or carpet, but rather fully informed as to 
design, color and value. 

‘The Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Company, 
realizing that the average consumer today is 
better informed regarding design, color, etc., 
than formerly, has felt that retail salesmen in 
rug departments could be benefited from a 
series of educational questionnaires which 
would aid them in showing and selling carpets 
and rugs. Great interest was shown in the 
first of these questionnaires published in the 
Bigelow-Hartford News for April, and we shall 
continue from time to time to run similar ones, 
covering technical questions as well. 

“In addition we have advised the trade 
(salesmen) that we would be only too pleased 
if they would use our decorating and educa- 
tional services to aid them in selling carpets 
and rugs.” 


Vermont Testimonial for Connecticut Manufacturers 


Ab the meeting of the New England Council 
held in Woodstock, 

Vermont, June 8, E. 

Kent Hubbard, presi- 

dent of the Manufac- 
turers’ Association of 
Connecticut, was pre- Q 
sented with 
engrossed __ testimonial 
from the Associated In- 
dustries of Vermont. 
The presentation was 
made by James F. 
Dewey, president of the 
Vermont organization 
and the testimonial it- 
self, as photgraphed 
and reduced to small 
scale, is shown on this 
page. 

Members of the As- 
sociation will recall 
their action at the last ke of 
annual meeting in vot- Pi cote 
ing financial assistance a 
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to the Vermont Association when its offices 
were entirely destroyed 
during the flood. 

It is a pleasure to 
Connecticut manufac- 
turers to feel that they 
were able to be of prac- 
tical help to a sister 
state and the complete 
rehabilitation that has 
been effected in Ver- 
mont, quietly, inconspic- 
uously and efficiently, is 
a great commentary on 
the stuff of which New 
England is made. No 
begging for sympathy, 
no seeking for govern- 
mental or national aid. 
Just the spirit of old 
Vermont showing the 
rest of the world the 
true meaning and value 
of that thing we call 
tradition. 
































HE Standard Oil Company of New York 

has recently set an example for construc- 
tive community advertising that is conspicu- 
ously outstanding in its clever layout, attrac- 
tive appearance and good “ pulling power’ 


both for the company and the friends which 


Come to 










it has made and serves. Connecticut Industry 
has previously had occasion to refer, with some- 
thing akin to disgust, to the type of advertis- 
ing employed by a utility serving another sec- 
tion of the country which was based upon ad- 
vertising methods and business policies in 
marked contrast to this. It is a pleasure 
to acknowledge with appreciation a program 
as pleasant in its tone and as friendly as that 
of the Standard Oil Company. 

Three double pages on New England, one of 
which is reproduced above, have appeared in 
a national magazine, and portfolios containing 
full-size reprints of the advertisements were 
distributed to some 14,000 New Englanders 
through the cooperation of the New England 
Council. In addition 10,000 or more enlarged 
reprints were distributed by the company co- 
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Well Done 


incidental with the appearance of the magazine 
advertising. A similar procedure has been 
followed for New York, which with New Eng- 
land, comprises that district known to the com- 
pany as “ Soconyland” and which is served 


by the Standard Oil Company of New York. 


NEW ENGLAND 


this Summer 












and see the 


~ WORKSHOP OF THE NATION 


c= to New England because its bills and woods 


4 and beaches are a ghotkas playerownd 





from father to som Here. mm almost every fietle town, 
is a factory whose product known and used, oot only 


in Amenca, but all over the civilized workd 


Come and we when biseory was made 
There is ne bewer edycation in 


your children than a tour through this lowely and 


Ametnansm tor 
Come to the ¢ gicecs where oducation in America 
began, and from which men and fomen have carried friendly land Many of the industries arc open to 
cuhure and ideals acrows thes great continent 


visitors All che historic shrines are open. And every 

Bat cure als) because New England ts the Nation's where you will find dean, inexpensive inns. and hosp 
workshop. Here Yankee oygenaity made the inventions table people cages to make you welccane 

trom which great businesses have crowe Here the shill Bundle the children inty the car, pur in the luggage 


ot the worker has been passed dewn for generations tan, start your good motor, and oom: 


GASOLINE SOCONY MOTOR O11 


STANDARD O11 COMPANY OF NEW YORK 





A vast expenditure, surely. Why then should 
it have been done? ‘The answer is not far 
to seek, yet how many others have failed 
to seize an advantage which might already have 
been theirs. 

As the New York company’s principal domes- 
tic business is carried on in “ Soconyland,” 
national advertising of its own product would 
benefit it only slightly; but it is obvious that 
to advertise ‘‘ Soconyland’s”’ touring attrac- 
tions, and persuade visitors from other parts 
of the country to come here and travel in their 
cars, brings to Socony’s area of intensive dis- 
tribution a part of the national market. In 
other words, it reverses the usual process of 
distributing product to market by this method 
of concentrating market upon distribution. 

The first purpose of the advertising, there- 
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fore, is to sell more Socony products by inten- 
sifying, even though only temporarly, the “ So- 
conyland”” market for all makes of gasoline 
and motor oils. 

The second purpose is less immediately selfish 
— to serve old friends, and make new ones, at 
home, by bringing to the whole of “ Socony- 
land ” good results from the advertising itself. 
That is something which a real Yankee cannot 
fail to appreciate. 
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Perhaps then it may be said that the effects 
of the advertisements should be twofold: to 
sell New England even more firmly on the 
attractions and resources and possibilities of 


Its own home regions, and to win its friend- 


ship and patronage for the company that saw 
an excellent opportunity and used it with in- 
telligence, ability and withal a restraint akin 
to genius. 





The Child Labor Amendment is Not Dead 


“For the present we must continue to work 
quietly. Please do not use any of our printed 
matter on the Child Labor Amendment for 
newspaper or magazine articles. Avoid general 
publicity on it at this time.” 


This warning is part of a letter sent out by 
the National Consumers’ League soliciting as- 
sistance in the ratification of the proposed twen- 
tieth amendment by the New York legislature 
in its forthcoming session. It indicates two 
things clearly —that peculiar methods may 
sometimes be resorted to in an attempt to foist 
undesirable regulatory laws on the American 
public, and that the so-called Child Labor 
Amendment is a long way from dead. 

The unsoundness of this proposal commences 
with the disarming appeal of its very title. It 
purports to concern itself with “ child” labor, 
but its actual scope is far wider. It would give 
Congress regulatory power over the activities 
of youths up to eighteen years of age. It 
would enable Congress not only to regulate but 
to prohibit their labor. By reasonable impli- 
cation it would confer on that body regulatory 
authority not only over the labor of these 
youths, but over all their other activities. 

The proponents of this measure argue that 
it is merely an enabling amendment and that 
Congress will utilize its newly-given powers 
sparingly, but forbearance in the face of power 
has not been characteristic of legislative bodies 
in the past, and political history does not hold 
out much assurance in this direction for the 
future. The scope of legislation enacted under 
the four last amendments reaches very nearly 
the limit of the power granted under them. If 
the laws passed under the proposed twentieth 
amendment should follow that precedent, what 
will become of our apprenticeship system? 
What may we hope from an educational pro- 
cedure hampered by the compulsory presence 
of youths whose capacity to absorb formal 


education was reached at twelve or fourteen 
years of age? What must we expect in the 
way of bureaucracy, already expensive, to en- 
force the provisions of these laws? What 
may we expect from this further emasculation 
of the principle of states’ rights? 

Connecticut has always deemed itself capable 
of providing what regulatory legislation it 
needs without assistance or suggestions from 
Washington, and in common with a majority 
of the states, it refused to ratify the proposed 
amendment at the 1925 session of the legis- 
lature. The National Consumers’ League, 
however, is not discouraged by this irrespon- 
siveness to what it deems a crying need. It 
knows, as anyone knows who is familiar with 
this proposal, that there is no time limit within 
which this amendment must be ratified by the 
legislatures before it becomes a dead issue. 
In other words, its eventual ratification is al- 
ways possible if some of those legislatures 
which have refused to ratify thus far can be 
induced to reverse their action. 


We have still before us, then, the possibility 
that this fallacious principle will be embodied 
in the law of the land. Manufacturers should 
not be lulled into a sense of complacency be- 
cause Connecticut has rejected the amendment, 
for its proponents may be expected to continue 
their efforts in the next session of the Con- 
necticut General ‘Assembly. 


More Research 


A remarkable new development of a syn- 
thetic product is evidenced in the successful 
manufacture, for marketing in the United 
States, of a synthetic substitute for linoleum. 
Cellulose acetate, the principle element used in 
the manufacture of artificial silk, is the basis 
of this new smooth-surfaced floor covering. 
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Congress at a Glance 


A Quick Survey of Some Things That Were and Were Not Done 


HE impression left with the general public 
as Congress adjourned the first session of 
the Seventieth Congress was of having seen a 
few big things done and a few left undone, 
yet nearly 1,000 new laws went into the stat- 


mailed out to all members of the Manufac- 
turers’ Association of Connecticut. Any mem- 
ber who failed to receive his copy should notify 
the Association at once and one will be for- 
warded. 


UNITED STATES SENATORS FROM CONNECTICUT 
Senator George P. McLean of Simsbury and Senator Hiram Bingham of New Haven 


ute books. Neither is that half the story, for 
the status of all bills introduced or reported 
from committee, or left in conference, remains 
unaffected and between December and March 
4, when the second session must complete its 
business, anything may happen. It must be 
remembered, however, that the presidential 
election will be a thing of the past and the Con- 
gressional nerves somewhat steadier. 
Taxation 

The passage of the new tax law was of 
course, a landmark in Congressional action. 
The measure was approved by the President 
on Tuesday, May 29. On Saturday printed 
copies of the law in pamphlet form, contain- 
ing a comparison with previous laws were 


Muscle Shoals and Fertilizer 


The Association strongly opposed the at- 
tempt to put the Government in the fertilizer 
business at the expense of private industry, as 
discussed in recent issues of Connecticut In- 
dustry. The measure was considerably modi- 
fied when it passed, providing for the manu- 
facture of fixed nitrates only, but there were 
many rejoicings when the bill suffered the 
pocket veto. Senator Norris, who sponsored 
this legislation, refuses to admit the legality 
of the pocket veto and has announced his in- 
tention of asking Congress at the next session 
to provide an appropriation to carry out the 
provisions of the bill, thus throwing the case 
into the courts. 
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RIcHARD P. FREEMAN 
of New London, 


SCHUYLER MERRITT 
of Stamford, 


Representative from 
the Second District 


(Below) 


Representative from 
the Fourth District 


(Below) 


- 





Joun Q. Tirson 


from New Haven, representing the 
Third District. Leader of the House 
of Representatives and Connecticut's 
Vice-Presidential Nominee 









E. Hart FENN 
of Wethersfield, 


James P. GLYNN 
of Winsted 


Representative Representative 
from the Fifth from the First 
District District 
(Right) (Left) 

Prison Made Goods their interstate character. It passed the House 


From the viewpoint of industry one of the at the last session but failed to pass the Senate. 
most important pieces of legislation confront- The bili has been opposed by a number of states, 
ing Congress at the next session is the Hawes- of which Connecticut is one, because of the 
Cooper bill, depriving prison made goods of complications which these states feel would re- 
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sult from its passage, in the disposal of goods 
made within the state institutions. 


That prisoners and inmates of state institu- 
tions must be given employment and kept from 
the harmful results of confined inactivity is a 
point on which industrialists, state officials and 
socialogists agree. Furthermore, it is certainly 
the obligation and duty of a state to conserve 
its resources to the utmost, or, to express it dif- 
ferently, to derive benefit so far as possible 
from the labor of those who are confined at 
the expense of the state. The evils, however, 
of the competition of prison made goods with 
the goods of private industry, recognized as 
having existed in some form for many years, 
are now showing themselves to be vicious and 
hurtful to a degree hitherto perhaps unrecog- 
nized. 

It is not alone the quantity of goods thrown 
upon the market, which in itself is serious, but 
the fact also that these goods are sold at price 
levels with which private industry is absolutely 
unable to compete. Overhead costs are never 
considered in arriving at a sale price on prison 
goods and one particularly vicious type of 
competition which private industry has had 
to meet is that of contractors handling prison 
made goods agreeing to sell at a price not 


quoted but at a certain percentage under anv 
price quoted elsewhere. 

Whether the Hawes-Cooper bill is the best 
remedial legislation that could be applied is 
still being questioned by many who have given 


the subject deep study. One thing is certain, 
however, and that is that had a real effort been 
made by state and prison officials and others 
throughout the United States to get together 
with industry and attempt to work out a solu- 
tion, the country would not now be faced with 
the situation in which it finds itself. 

With this thought in mind, the Manufac- 
turers’ Association of Connecticut, meeting with 
the fullest interest and co-operation from the 
State Prison Board, has appointed a committee 
of manufacturers to study the problem and 
to meet with the prison officials with the hope 
of developing some constructive suggestions 
that will tend towards a solution of some of 
the problems encountered in this state, prevent 
a serious disruption of activities at the prison 
should the proposed legislation pass, and pre- 
sent practical manufacturers’ views on the tech- 
nicalities involved. 


It is impossible in the short space available 
here to go at all deeply into a discussion of 
this very complicated subject. The Associa- 
tion will be very glad, however, to supply more 
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detailed data and references for further in- 
formation to any of its members interested 
in informing themselves more fully. 


Merchant Marine 

The passage of the Jones-White law was 
unquestionably one of the outstanding accom- 
plishments of the session. The inclusion of 
provisions to permit loans for private construc- 
tion and an easing of the requirements sur- 
rounding the sale of government ships should 
promote activity and make possible a greater 
interest in private operation. Notable among 
the latter is the proposed “ Blue Line ” trans- 
Atlantic service from a north-Atlantic port, 
possibly New London. 


Utilities Investigation 

A pleasant time appears to be had by all who 
are taking part in the utilities investigation 
which Senator Walsh failed, it will be recalled, 
to have made a Congressional affair. Instead, 
the investigation is in the hands of the Federal 
Trade Commission. We are reminded of a 
story we heard the other day. Sam, of dark 
complexion, was driving his mule down the 
street one day when a passerby stopped him. 

“What do you call your mule, Sam?” he 
asked. 

“Ah calls him Utility,” replied Sam. 

‘That’s a queer name for a mule. How did 
you happen to name him that?” 

Well,” said Sam, “ Ah knows my mule and 
I’se been readin’ de papers. Dat mule gets 
mo’ blame an’ abuse dan anything ah knows, 
an’ he jes’ goes ahead doin’ his level best all 
de same.” 

Tariff Investigation 

The Senatorial committee which has been in- 
vestigating Tariff Commission activities has 
submitted its report. Repeal of the flexible 
tariff and limiting membership to exclude rep- 
resentatives of special interests, thereby trans- 
torming the Commission into a Congressional 
agency, are among the recommendations. 


Injunctions 

The Shipstead injunction measure did not re- 
ceive action at the past session. After ex- 
haustive hearings a modified bill was favorably 
reported by a sub-committee to the Senate Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. This is a_ subject 
which manufacturers should individually be 
studying. Ask for more information. 


Postal Rates 
The new law became effective July 1 and a 
digest has been sent to all members in bulletin 
(Continued on page 24) 
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THE RELATION OF SALES EXPENSE 
TO FACTORY COSTS 


(Continued from page 11) 


Brass 
Factory Cost Product 
Cost of material for 100 pieces $5.00 
Manufacturing cost at $1.00 
per hour 
a. In brass, one machine 
hour required to 
make 100 pieces 
. In steel, five machine 
hours required to 
make 100 pieces 


Product 
$1.00 


5.00 
$6.00 $6.00 
METHOD I 


Sales Expense by Rate per Production Hour 
$6.00 $6.00 


Factory cost 

With selling figured at $.20 
a machine hour,* selling 
cost is .20 

Selling price (with adminis- 
trative expense and profit 
disregarded ) 


1.00 


$6.20 $7.00 
But the capacity of the ma- 
chine being 1000 pieces in 
brass and 200 pieces in steel 
in a 10-hour day, the selling 
cost of one day’s output is 
figured as 2.00 2.00 


*If this method be used, discounts allowed, special allow- 
ances on sales, etc., must be based on total cost, including 
materials. 


METHOD II 
Sales Expense by % of Factory Cost 


Factory Cost $6.00 $6.00 
With selling figured at 10% 
of factory cost, the selling 


cost is .60 .60 


Selling price 
But the selling cost of one 
day’s output is figured as 


$6.60 $6.60 


$6.00 $1.20 


The metal cost is five times greater in brass, 
but the machining cost is five times greater in 
steel, so that the factory cost is the same in 
either case. To decide as to the proper method 
of sales distribution, let us picture a factory 
where this estimate is being prepared. The 
plant is composed of ten similar machines with 
a possible output of 3000 hours a year per 


Steel 


_ duction is correct. 
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machine, or 30,000 hours as the annual cap- 
acity of the plant. We will assume that expe- 
rience has shown 25,000 as the probable op- 
erating hours on which to base standard costs. 
For the little plant we have decided that a sell- 
ing appropriation of $5000 may be logical. 
The question then is whether the method of 
selling is such that the $5000 may be distrib- 
uted over the 25,000 standard hours at $.20 
an hour or whether the $5000 is the amount 
to be spent to obtain $50,000 worth of business. 

If the main expense is a selling commission, 
the second method should be used. But if the 
main expense consists of yearly salaries for 
salesmen, Method I, dealing with plant capac- 
ity, would be more accurate. It is necessary in 
an analysis of selling expenses to differentiate 
very carefully between a cost of so much per 
dollar of sales, and so much per day of out- 
put. Should sales expense be figured on a pro- 
duction hour basis, it is of course essential 
that cash discounts and any other special allow- 
ances on selling prices be based on total costs, 
including materials. Few concerns show as a 
net annual profit a rate greater than can be 
made or lost in the improper application of sell- 
ing expense in the example I have shown. 

Another way of handling sales expense is 
known as the zone method. This plan is based 
on the theory that greater cost is involved in 
selling in one locality than in another. It is 
often used when an organization must main- 
tain selling offices in different states. 

Let us consider a case in which a manufac- 
turer is offered a very large order on which 
no sales effort has been spent. It is natural 
to deduct that since no expense has been needed 
to obtain the business, no provision need be 
made for sales expense. If the capacity of the 
plant is ample to take care of this business be- 
yond the normal volume, or if selling expenses 
can be increased or decreased at will, this de- 
But let us suppose that on 
the basis of a normal year, a selling cost 
amounts to 10% of the volume and salesmen 
are hired and advertising appropriations are 
made for the year. Then a large order, requir- 
ing half the capacity of the plant, and taken 
with no provision for selling expense, would 
increase the sales cost on the remaining business 
to 20%. 

Likewise, it is dangerous to consider as a 
total selling expense the commission which may 
be paid to an_ outside salesman, when your 
own salesmen are thereby deprived of a sub- 
stantial capacity of your plant which they would 
otherwise have for sale. 
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Establishing a Selling Price 


In establishing a selling price, there is first 
the prime cost, consisting of materials and di- 
rect labor, to consider. There is next the fac- 
tory overhead; then the administrative expense 
and selling expense. There are also those other 
vague expenses, consisting of inventory adjust- 
ments, obsolete materials and any expense not 
otherwise provided for but which must be paid 
out of current earnings. And finally there is 
that elusive item, profit. Incidentally there 
are students of accounting who maintain that 
a thorough understanding of the basis on which 
to add profits to costs is almost as important as 
a good cost system. But that is another story. 


Summary and Conclusion 


When I said that selling expense could be 
applied to costs only by sound common sense, 
[ realized that I was making a provocative and 
perhaps a disappointing statement. The diffi- 
culty in applying this principle lies not so much 
in determining the total of the selling expenses 
as in properly apportioning them to the various 
products. If it has been your custom to total 
the selling expenses and to total the sales and 
therefrom draw a ratio to be added to the fac- 
tory costs of all products alike, take time to 
stop and analyze just what you are doing. 
Choose with care the man to whom you intrust 
this particular charge. I urge, with John Mon- 
tague, that executives no longer select indif- 
ferent time keepers as accountants but place 
capable and experienced men in charge of their 
cost departments. 

Perhaps somewhere in our audience tonight, 
there may be a man who has wandered in, 
partly through curiosity, or possibly with the 
hope of getting some helpful information. He 
may neither understand nor believe in costs, and 
he may tell you that no white-collared book- 
keeper can tell him how to run his factory. 
Nevertheless, it is possible that he is worrying 
over his business. Some night he may be toss- 
ing about; struggling to solve financial puzzles 
where figures persist in concealing facts. Then, 
if our arguments and pleadings come back to 
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him, he may decide to give cost accounting a 
fair chance in his business. That is all we ask 
of any manufacturer, just a fair chance to prove 
what a cost system, capably handled, can do. 
It is an unromantic business. The results, 
though far reaching, are not sensational enough 
to catch the public eye. Nevertheless, we be- 
lieve that a thorough understanding and an 
intelligent application of cost accounting is 
one means of preventing cutthroat competition, 
and of creating a sane and fair standard for all 
business in Connecticut. 


Things Work Out 


Because it rains when we wish it wouldn't, 
Because men do what they often shouldn't, 
Because crops fail and plans go wrong 
Some of us grumble all day long, 

But somehow, in spite of the care and doubt, 
It seems at the last that things work out. 


Because we lost when we hoped to gain, 
suffer a little pain, 

Because we must work when we'd like to play — 
Some of us whimper along life’s way, 

But somehow as day always follows the night 
Most of our troubles work out all right. 


Because we 


Because we cannot forever smile, 

Because we must trudge in the dust a while, 
Because we think that the way is long — 

Some of us whimper that life's all wrong, 

But somehow we live and our sky grows bright, 
And everything seems to work out all right. 


So bend to your trouble and meet your care, 

For the cloud must break and the sky grow fair. 
Let the rain come down as it must and will, 

But keep on working and hoping still, 

For in spite of the grumblers who stand about, 
Somehow it seems all things work out. 


Anon. 


THE MINOTTE E. CHATFIELD CO. 


—NEW HAVEN— 
WRAPPING PAPER and TWINE MERCHANTS 
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| 
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complete 


as can be 


Sound in New England 
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Taxation Department 


Timely News on Federal and State Tax Matters Will Appear in This Department Each Month, 


High Spots in the Federal Revenue Act of 1928 


A new tax law known as the “ Federal Revy- 
enue Act of 1928” was signed by the Presi- 
dent on May 29, 1928. The provisions of the 
income tax title of the Act apply only to the 
taxable year 1928 and succeeding years, hence 
they have no effect on taxes imposed for years 
prior to 1928. Unlike previous revenue acts, 
the new law does not repeal preceding laws 
so that the Act of 1926 remains in force for 
the prior years to which it is applicable. 

The rates applicable to individuals remain 
unchanged. The maximum earned income 
credit, however, has been changed to $30,000 
from the $20,000 previously allowed. 

The rate applicable to corporations has been 
reduced from 1314%4% to 12%, starting Jan- 
uary 1, 1928. A specific credit of $3,000 is 
allowed before the calculation of the tax in 
the case of a domestic corporation, the net 
income of which is $25,000 or less. In the 
previous Act, this credit was only $2,000. 

Some of the other changes of the new Act 
are as follows: 


The initial payment on the sales of realty 
and casual sales of personalty on the installment 
basis has been changed from 25% to 40%, 
thus such a sale with an initial payment, which 
does not exceed 40% of the selling price, may 
be returned on an installment basis, rather 
than by reporting the entire income for taxa- 
tion during the year of sale. 

A new provision is included for the determin- 
ation of gain or loss on sale of property in 
1928 or in subsequent years, received by be- 
quest, devise or inheritance. Under the 1926 
Act, the basis was the value of the property at 
the time acquired by the beneficiary. Under 
the new Act, if personal property is acquired by 
specific bequest, or if real property is acquired 
by general or specific devise, or by intestacy, 
the basis is to be the fair market value of the 
property at the time of the death of the deced- 
ent. If the property is acquired by the deced- 
ent’s estate from the decedent, the basis in the 
hands of the estate shall be the fair market 
value of the property at the time of the death 
of the decedent. In all other cases, if the prop- 
erty is acquired by either will or intestacy, the 
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basis shall be the fair market value at the time 
of the distribution to the taxpayer. 

The 1926 Act provided that no gain or loss 
would be recognized, if property was trans- 
ferred to a corporation solely in exchange for 
stock or securities in such corporation and im- 
mediately after the transfer, the transferors 
were in control of the corporation, and that 
the basis of the property in the hands of the 
corporation for the purpose of determining 
gain or loss on sale was the value in the hands 
of the transferor. The Act further provided, 
however, that if the property acquired con- 
sisted of stock or securities in a corporation 
which was a party to the reorganization, then 
the basis for the determination of gain or loss 
upon a sale of the stock or securities was the 
fair market value of such stock or securities 
at the date received by the new corporation. 
The Act of 1928 does not contain this excep- 
tion in regard to stock or securities of a cor- 
poration which is a party to the reorganization. 

The limitation under the Revenue Act of 
1928 for assessing taxes, provides for assess- 
ment within two years after the filing of re- 
turn, instead of three years, as provided in 
the Revenue Act of 1926. This limitation does 
not apply in case of fraudulent returns and it 
may be extended by waiver. 


Peddlers’ Tax in Louisiana 


The Supreme Court of Louisiana, decided 
on May 7, 1928, in the case of Uriah T. Downs, 
Sheriff and Ex-Officio, versus T. J. Drew, that 
a manufacturer who sells and delivers his man- 
ufactured goods fo dealers for resale without 
returning to the base of business operations 
between the taking of the order and delivery 
of the goods was a peddler within the mean- 
ing of that term as defined by Act 299 of 1926 
of the Louisiana Legislature, and was, there- 
fore, liable to a peddlers’ license tax. 

The Manufacturers Association of Connect- 
icut has been informed that this affects only 
domestic corporations. If, however, a manu- 
facturing concern is chartered in another state 
but manufactures in Louisiana, it is still sub- 
ject to the peddlers’ license tax. 
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CONGRESS AT A GLANCE 


(Continued from page 20) 


form. It is estimated that the reduction in 
postal revenue will total $16,285,000. 


Price Fixing 


Legislation to provide for the resale of goods 
at fixed prices will be agitated, with increasing 
backing, at the next session of Congress. The 
Capper-Kelly bill (H. R. 11) was reported 
favorably to the House Interstate Committee 
by a sub-committee with Representative Lea 
of California (dem.) dissenting. The report 
stated that the bill ought to be favorably acted 
upon because “ considerations indicate it will 
not enable manufacturers or dealers to charge 
unfair prices, but it will tend to diminish un- 
fair competition and thus in the end benefit the 
public and will place the smaller manufacturers 
of trademarked articles more nearly on equality 
with their larger competitors.” 


Navy Construction 


Much has already been said in these columns 
concerning the Naval Construction bill (H. R. 
11526) which provided for the construction of 
15 cruisers and one airplane carrier, half of 
the cruisers to be built in government yards and 
half by private industry, the armament to be 
secured under the same arrangement. This 
proviso was protested against by the Associa- 
tion in behalf of its members and in support 
of other trade groups. The bill was somewhat 
modified and passed the House of Representa- 
tives. It did not, however, come up for action 
in the Senate. 


Nominating Committee 


A Nominating Committee has been ap- 
pointed by the Board of Directors, charged 
with the task of preparing nominations for 
officers of the Association and four directors, 
to be elected at the next annual meeting. Ofh- 
cers of the Association are elected for one 
year each, and the terms of four of the sixteen 
directors automatically expire each year. The 
Nominating Committee is composed of I. M. 
Ullman, Strouse-Adler Company, New Haven; 
T. M. Russell, Russell Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Middletown; W. R. Webster, Bridge- 
port Brass Company, Bridgeport; F. R. Ap- 
pelt, Warrenton Woolen Company, Torring- 
ton, and F. C. Luce, Cyril Johnson Woolen 
Company, Stafford Springs. 
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M.A.C.’s Views on Current News 


A young women’s club is attempting to de- 
termine how many men in the United States 
would run for the presidency. Talk about your 
sucker list. 

* * x 


‘“No, Alice, Maine is not the only New 
England state that has a Bath.” 


x * * 


Headline, ‘‘ Mayor Walker has plenty of 
clothes.”” And yet when he was in Germany 
he had to appear in his bathrobe. 


* * * 


Southern Baptists are hunting for a “ dry” 
candidate. We always thought that that de- 
nomination ducked them anyway. 


* * * 


It is a long cry from grandmother’s romantic 
days of hand-holding, to her granddaughter’s 
days of necking, but it is still romance. 


* * * 


Headline, “ Sorry he shot his wife on birth- 
day.” Why didn’t he let her have her cake 
and eat it? 

* * * 

Fashion note, “ Taffeta hats smart for in- 
termediate wear.” My goodness, do they wear 
them on their stomachs? 


* * * 


This forty-eight hour transcontinental air 
service just had to come. It has taken too 
long to get to Reno. 

* * x 


Headline, “ Scientists seeking windiest spot.” 
‘No, Ethel, it won’t be found in Chicago, but 


in Washington.” 
* * * 


Headline, ‘‘ Baron von Huenefeld ill in Chi- 


cago.”” We know that he had “ Fitz ” coming 
over. 


* * * 


Italian crop note —‘‘ Worms destroy fig 


’ 


leaves.”” Poor Eve. 


PENROSE R. HOOPES 


Consulting Mechanical Engineer 
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New England Shippers’ Advisory Board 
Meeting 


The meeting of the executive committee of 
the New England Shippers’ Advisory Board 
was held at the Copley-Plaza, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts, on June 25. There was a large 
attendance of shippers and railroad officials. 
On the following day, June 26, the majority 
of the members of the Advisory Board attended 
the annual outing of the New England Traffic 
Club at Beverly,“ Massachusetts. 


Air-Express Schedules 


The American Railway Express Company, 
through W. H. Dodd, general manager of 
transportation, has offered to supply any mem- 
ber of the Manufacturers Association with a 
copy of Air-Express schedules upon applica- 
tion to Room 2936, Grand Central Terminal, 
New York City. 


Pennsylvania Railroad Sending Traffic Officers 
Abroad 


It is very interesting to observe that the 
Pennsylvania Railroad has taken an initial step 
toward organizing the new trans-continental 
air and rail passenger service between New 
York and Los Angeles. Chas. L. Mathews, Jr., 
assistant general trafic manager, and Major 
C. E. McCullough, general passenger agent, 
are to go abroad to study foreign air systems. 


New England Export Club Elects Officers 


Vernon E. Parmenter, export meres of 
the Dennison Manufacturing Company, F ram- 
ingham, was unanimously re-elected president 
of the New England Export Club of the Bos- 
ton Chamber of Commerce at the business 
meeting held during the sixth annual New Eng- 
land Foreign Trade Conference. 

Donald Moore, export sales manager, was 
chosen first vice-president and John H. Chap- 
lin of the Veeder-Root Company of Bristol 
was one of the six vice-presidents chosen to 
represent the New England states. Edward 
O. Otis, Jr., of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce was re-elected secretary. 


Shippers Pledge Further Cooperation 


One hundred percent cooperation has been 
pledged by the receivers of freight in the At- 
lantic States territory in the campaign spon- 
sored by the Atlantic States Shippers Advisory 
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Board to bring about the complete removal of 


‘““dunnage”” when unloading freight cars at 
public team tracks. 


“The question of removing ‘ dunnage’ 
from freight cars has long been a serious mat- 
ter to the carriers,”’ says the Board in a state- 
ment just issued. ‘“ To have cars turned 
back to them with braces, and other devices 
which have been utilized to hold shipments in 
place, still remaining fast to the floor or sides 
has gone to make up a costly item in their re- 
moval before the cars could again be assigned 
for other service. Especially has this been the 
case at peak times when carriers’ equipment 
has been taxed to its capacity. Cars unloaded 
on public team tracks, rather than on private 
sidings, have been the chief sufferers. 

‘The matter has now been taken up by the 
Shippers Advisory Board and an urgent appeal 
made to the Board members, and other -re- 
ceivers, calling attention to the necessity of 
instructing truckmen employed on a contract 
basis to remove ‘ dunnage’ from all cars un- 
loaded at public team tracks within the At- 
lantic States territory. 


“Replies are coming in from shippers and 
receivers alike and all indicate a willingness to 
cooperate in this movement. 


Manufacturers Offer Platform 


The National Association of Manufacturers 
adopted a platform of American Industry for 
presentation at both the Democratic and Re- 
publican conventions. This platform consists 
of sixteen planks on major subjects that affect 
the industry of the country and copies have 


already been sent by the Association to all its 
members. 


The plank on transportation, which covers 
railroads, highways, waterway and commer- 
cial aviation is of particular interest to all ship- 
pers and reads as follows: 


“The public has a paramount interest in 
adequate and uninterrupted transportation efh- 
ciently performed at reasonable rates. It is 
essential that the policy of governmental regu- 
lation of our railroads should recognize these 
principles and foster and preserve in full vigor 
all useful transportation agencies. 

‘The public interest requires that the func- 
tions of transportation agencies, such as rail- 
roads, motor vehicles on the highways, carriers 
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by water, and airplanes be, as far as possible, 
coordinated and made supplementary to one 
another and that unnecessary and destructive 
competition between them be avoided. 


“The public’s right to the selection of the 
agency of transportation which it finds most 
useful for a particular service should be pro- 
tected, but in cases where there is competition, 
the terms of competition, so far as influenced by 
public authority, should be fair and nothing 
done which will impair or destroy existing 
agencies essential to the commerce of the 
people. No special privilege or special pro- 
tection should be granted to any private inter- 
est but our public policy should be to improve 
transportation, not impair or destroy it. 


‘Tf the railroads are to furnish efficient serv- 
ice, it is necessary that they be permitted to 
earn an adequate return on invested capital 
in order that their facilities may be fully main- 
tained and provision made for future dev elop- 
ment to meet the requirements of the country’s 
expanding commerce. 

‘ Railroad regulation requires that the power 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission dom- 
inate all forms of local regulation. The mem- 
bership of the Commission should represent 
a national viewpoint and obligation and be free 
from sectional, class or group interest in ap- 
pointment. In its performance of its semi- 
judicial functions of rate making and adyjust- 
aad the Commission, like our courts, should 
be protected from political pressure from any 
source. 

“We favor continued cooperation of the 
Federal government with the state govern- 
ments, including adequate financial participa- 
tion, in the development of a national system 
of highways suitable for the needs of traffic. 

“We advocate the development of water- 
ways where their economic expediency can be 
clearly demonstrated. We strongly oppose the 
government continuing to operate freight-car- 
rying facilities on these waterwyas, except for 
the purpose of showing that such service could 
be operated successfully under private owner- 
ship. In such experiments we regard it as es- 
sential that, in order fairly to determine the 
economic worth of such waterway services, the 
same rate supervision and accounting methods 
be used in determining the cost of government 
operated transportation agencies as is in effect 
under private operation. 

‘““We advocate continued development by 
the government of commercial aeronautics, ex- 
pansion of the air mail service, under the Con- 
tract Air Mail Act of 1925 and 1926; marking 
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and lighting airways; and safeguarding flights 
by effective inspection and licensing under the 


Air Commerce Act of 1926. 


“We also favor such international air navi- 
gation agreements as will facilitate and safe- 
guard international flights.” 


New Boston Classification Yards 


The new Boston classification yards of the 
Boston & Maine Railroad, a 400 acre mechan- 
ism for the sorting and switching of inbound 
and outbound freight, built at a cost of $4,- 
000,000 were formally opened and dedicated 
June 5. The program included a luncheon for 
1,800 persons under a “ big top ”’ pavilion tent 
on the top of Asylum Hill in the middle of 
the Boston yards, a demonstration of the elec- 
tro-pneumatic car retarder system, invented by 
President George Hannauer, and other devices 
included 1 in the | equipment of these yards, and 
a “parade of the box cars” glorifying the 
freight car and its place in New England in- 
dustry and business. Speaker John C. Hull, on 
behalf of Governor Fuller of Massachusetts 
and W. F. Garcelon, chairman of the New Eng- 
land Shippers’ Advisory Board, as spokesman 
for the shippers of New England joined with 
President Hannauer and Vice-President N. W. 
Hawkes, of the Boston & Maine in an ex- 
change of greetings and felicitations. From 
the luncheon tent the guests, comprising rail- 
road executives and shippers from New Eng- 
land and other sections, industrial leaders, bus- 
iness heads and trafic managers from the 
United States and Canada could see the sweep 
of classification yard trackage embraced in the 
yard area, involving 225 miles of track, equiv- 
alent to the distance between Boston and New 
York. The yards have a capacity of 2,000,000 
cars a year and are now handling at the rate 
of 1,000,000 cars annually. 


Notice of Consolidated Classification Committee 
Meeting 


Hearings of the Official, Southern and West- 
ern Classification Committees will be held in 
July, for consideration of petitions for changes 
in rules, descriptions, ratings and minimum 
— at Hotel Niagara, Niagara Falls, 
N. July 10; Room 404, Union Station, 
Chicago, Illinois, July 17; Room 1015, 101 
Marietta Street, Atlanta, Georgia, July 25. 
For hearings, apply to O. F. Lovenberg, sec- 
retary, Official Classification Committee; R. C. 
Fyfe, chairman, Western Classification; or 
IE. H. Dulaney, chairman, Southern Classifica- 
tion Committee. 
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Good Printing Plates 
are essential to every piece 
of printed literature. 


Dowd Wyllie &Olron 


LN CORPORATED 
Advertising Art and Engraving 


Plimpton ee Ann & Pearl St. 
Hartford, Conn. 


THERE can be no better 


medium through which to 


reach a manufacturer than 
through his own Association 
magazine. A mutuality of 
interest is implied that enlists 
his attention and that, after 


all, is half the battle. 








BLOWERS 


AND 


BLOWER SYSTEMS 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 


Get the benefit of our forty years 
experience in manufacturing and 
installing exhaust systems. Our 
engineers will submit designs 
and estimates free of charge. 


Let us help solve your problems. 


STERLING BLOWER CO. 
Hartford, Conn. 


New York —Branches— PHILADELPHIA 


Members of 
Manufacturers Association of Connecticut 
Manufacturers Association of Hartford County 
National Association of Manufacturers 


Printers to the 
Manufacturers 
of Connecticut 


since 1836. 


The Case, Lockwood & Brainard Co. 
Hartford, 
Conn. 








; MACHINERY 
ik EQ; Dollar Line MACHINE PARTS 


Freight Steamers 


mera deo DESIGNING 


from Boston and New York We have the complete equipment to handle 
your machine work on a contract basis. 


INTERCOASTAL We also maintain a competent engineering 


department and are prepared to undertake the 
Los Angeles—San Francisco—Honolulu development, design and manufacture of ma- 


TRANS-PACI FIC chinery for any purpose. 
Honolulu, Kobe, Shanghai, Hongkong, Manila, GEARS —\WORMS ee ( AM S 


Singapore, Penang, Colombo 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION CUT T0 ORDER 
ORIENT-EUROPEAN 


Alexandria, Naples, Genoa, Marseilles 


TRANS-ATLANTIC 


Alexandria, Naples, Genoa, Marseilles for 
Boston & New York 


DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINE I 
NEW YORK-—2 Broniway Te. G. 3144 THE HARTFORD 


WATERBURY—P. O. Box 55 


BALTIMORE—Continental Bldg. | NORFOLK—Southgate Forwarding Co. SPEC IAL MACHINERY Co 
BOSTON—177 State St. PHILADELPHIA—Bounse Bldg. L 
CHICAGO—112 West Adams St. SAN FRANCISCO—Robert Dollar Bldg. 

LOS ANGELES—628 So. Spring St. SEATTLE—L. C. Smith Bldg. HARTFORD, CONN. 


VANCOUVER—402 Pender St., West 


That He Savannah Line 


Year Round Freight and Passenger Service 
Between 
Who runs may read we Boston, New York and Savannah 
make these advertisements FREIGHT 


short. Differential rates from Connecticut, New 
Englandand Eastern Seaboard Territories to: 
Y ou want the best forward- ps aH eens 
ing service you can buy. Colorado Missouri 
Florida Nebraska 
That is the only kind we Goongia renee. 
Illinois South Carolina 
sell. Kansas Tennessee 
: Kentucky Utah 
Send us your next ship- and Wyoming 
ment and make us prove it. Package cars loaded on “Savannah Line’’ Terminal, 


Savannah, for all principal Southern and Western 
Points. Write for information regarding rates and 
routing. 


JOHN H. FAUNCE, Inc. PASSENGER 


Freight Contractors and Forwarders : The I deal Vacation 
Delightful 6 day cruises New York to Savannah and 
Cusrom House Brokers return-$49. 28, including mealsand stateroom. Deluxe 
Public Ledger Bldg. 8-10 Bridge St. accommodations upon small additional payment. 
; : : Sailings: 
Philadelphia, Pa. New York City. acoieas eileen lca 
Offices also at Pittsburg, Buffalo, Mon., Wed., Sat. Mon., Wed., Fri. 


New Orleans, London, Liverpool. Ocean Steamship Co. of Savannah 


Pier 42, Hoosac Tunnel Docks, Pier 50, North River, 
Boston, Mass. New York, N. Y. 





THE CASE, LOCKWOOD @ BRAINARD CO. 
HARTFORD, CON. 








